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EDITORIAL 


There is urgent need of more sociology in educational theory, 
and there is also urgent need of more interest on the part of 
sociologists in educational theory and practice. Long ago Dr. 
Dewey told us that the educative process is a social process; 
and this has generally been accepted as true by educators with- 
out appreciably modifying either their theory or their practice. 
The converse, that the social process is essentially educative, 
is not always fully appreciated either by sociologists or by 
educators. But a little reflection upon the experience of life is 
sufficient to demonstrate the truth of this proposition also. The 
social process, which we may define as the process of inter- 
adjustment among individuals, is essentially in human groups 
a process of communication. But communication always results 
in a process of learning in some degree. The social process, by 
which groups of human beings carry on a common life and live 
together, is therefore necessarily a process of mutual education 
in the broadest and most informal sense of that word. But the 
most highly developed system of formal education is but a 
system of control and refinement of this process. Human beings 
live together by learning from one another, by interlearning. 
As Dr. Spiller has pointed out, such interlearning is the dis- 
tinctively Awman social factor and provides the main principle 
for understanding all forms of group behavior and the his- 
torical development of all human society. 
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Now, this capacity to learn freely from the experience of 
others enables human groups to store up all experience which 
is valued, to develop civilization, and to progress socially. It 
is the central fact of human social life. It is also the central fact 
in education. Educational theory should be built upon the fact 
that human beings learn to modify their conduct by communi- 
cation with other human beings. This is what makes group 
culture possible. The cultural theory of human society necessi- 
tates a new adjustment in educational theory; and this fact is 
not yet fully appreciated by educational theorists. Only within 
the last few weeks we have been informed by a leading educator 
in an official position that “we learn only by doing.” This 
ancient dogma of educational theory stands in the way of the 
development of any adequate social education. For adolescents 
can hardly learn the duties of citizenship, of family life, of 
international conduct by “doing,” unless, indeed, the word, 
doing, be expanded to include imaginative doings. It would be 
better to say outright that the bulk of social adjustments must 
be learned through social imagination and social sympathy, and 
that these require for material social facts as wide as human 
experience. 

Less frequently explicitly expressed is the belief that the aim 
of all practical education is to make individuals “mentally 
resourceful and mentally humble.” If this is the aim of educa- 
tion, social education can only have a small part in the whole 
process, Such educational individualism puts an effective bar 
to the progress of social education. The sociological view of 
education, as a process of social adjustment and development 
to create the fully social man, the good citizen, the intelligent 
member of the group, is sorely needed to correct such educa- 
tional individualism and make the schools serve society. 

It might seem that the editor is pointing to Dr. Spiller’s 
article on “The Place of Interlearning in Education” as the 
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contribution of supreme value in this issue of THE JouRNAL OF 
EpucaTIonaL SocroLocy. This, however, would be a misin- 
terpretation. If read carefully, every article in this issue will be 
found to have a vital bearing upon either educational theory or 
educational practice. The different articles have been gathered, 
not with a view to presenting one point of view, but rather 
several. Sociologists are still divided into schools, and the lead- 
ing schools among American sociologists are represented in this 
issue. However, while differences will be perceptible, an under- 
lying unity is easily discoverable. This unity is to be found in 
the thought that education is always a process of social adjust- 
ment, and should be treated as such both in theory and in 
practice. Cuarves A. ELtwoop 








THE PLACE OF INTERLEARNING IN EDUCATION 


Dr. G. SPILLER 
London 


For decades now educational psychologists have been bent 
on ascertaining the innate or original nature of human beings. 
This quest was prompted by the laudable desire to offer scien- 
tific guidance to educationists and educators. Thus, by means 
of intelligence and cognate tests, a multitude of educational 
psychologists have been seeking to determine what educational 
provision should be made for types of children who, they 
presume, widely differ because of wide differences in innate 
mental capacity due to race, nation, social class, and parentage. 
Likewise, with the same educational end in view, they have 
endeavored to discover the native mental traits common to 
human beings. And their general outlook on the subject has 
been also governed by the same primary consideration for in- 
born human nature. 

In the same spirit numerous vocational-guidance experts 
strive to find the vocational niche into which, by his or her very 
nature, a given individual fits. That is, they proceed on the 
assumption that some men are Jorn cooks, others are born 
dukes, and so on ad indefinitum. To state this differently, these 
vocational guides profess to put innately round and square men 
into round and square holes respectively, thereby eliminating, 
in their estimation, vocational misfits. They definitely maintain 
that teachers, merchants, industrialists, sailors, artists, men of 
science, pastors, and all others following an occupation, must 
possess innate predilections for their calling if they are to fill 
their posts satisfactorily. 

From the above mode of thinking there is but a step to the 
eugenist philosophy. This contends, on the one hand, that men, 
women, and children should reap unhindered the good or ill 
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consequences of their (innately determined) successes and fail- 
ures and, on the other, that “inferior” human stocks should be 
discouraged from propagating their kind and “superior” human 
stocks encouraged to multiply unstintingly. As a result, it is 
urged, inferior individuals would tend to disappear and a race 
of supermen and superpupils would be evolved." 

In a word, many educational psychologists reason on the 
supposition popular in certain quarters that man is but one 
animal species among numberless others and should be there- 
fore treated as such. Hence, they deem it imperative to insist 
on the cardinal importance educationally of native capacity and 
native aptitudes and on the complementary biological principle 
of selective mating. 

This practically exclusive emphasis on inborn human nature 
raises, however, an embarrassing problem. One ants’ nest re- 
sembles most closely all other nests of the same ant species, 
both geographically and historically considered. And this 
remarkable uniformity in the behavior of the members of a 
given ant species holds for all intents of a// species of animals, 
up to the highest and including our cousins the apes. In fact, 
the behavior of the members of any given animal species is 
actually so similar that neither position in space nor distribu- 
tion in time appear to make any noteworthy difference, varia- 
tions being closely grouped around a certain norm. 

Turn now to man. The picture presented here is radically 
different. Geographically today peoples differ enormously in 
mental status, almost incalculably beyond what is observable 
geographically among the groups of any given animal species. 
If a person were only acquainted with the best in contemporary 
England, he would be amazed when he came to learn of the 
customs of the Australian aboriginals, and he would be no less 


? With regard to eugenics, see Spiller, “Francis Galton on Hereditary Genius,” 
Sociological Review, January and April-July 1932. 
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astounded if an anthropological work revealed to him the cul- 
tural face of England ten thousand years ago. The degree of 
difference mentally between man and animal species may be 
gauged by the following comparison: 


Mentally, through traditions and otherwise, mankind forms a single, 
interconnected group from eolithic times to the present day, and if we 
take into account, for example, the Universal Postal Union, it also 
practically forms, as it has always tended to form, a single, intercon- 
nected group geographically. Again, human societies differ indefinitely 
in complexity both geographically and historically, while intellectually 
and morally human beings differ among themselves limitlessly and are 
(as we shall see) all alike educable to a virtually unlimited extent. 
And, lastly, human history registers an incalculably great progressive 
development, e.g., from eoliths to (say) Diesel engines and ultra- 
microscopes; from animal cries and calls to rich languages, writing, 
printing, and broadcasting; from unreflectiveness to all-embracing 
reflective thought; from rock shelters, nakedness, cold, and darkness 
to modern palaces, spacious wardrobes, and electric heating and light- 
ing; from a four to a four hundred miles’ hourly rate of locomotion 
and from neighborhood to world tours; from bodily energy to steam 
and electricity; from parental slaps, local supplies, licking a wound, 
private vengeance, and tramping to postgraduate training, world com- 
merce, antiseptic surgery, international law, and airliners; from number- 
less independent hordes to an all but universal League of Nations; from 
a negligible to a colossal mental range among human beings; and from 
the merest rudiments to a vertiginously high degree of self-control, 
sociality, knowledge, and art. The societies of any given animal species, 
on the contrary, are for all intents only germinally connected with the 
generations preceding them, and not at all with kindred living groups. 
They do not vary in complexity either in space or in time. Intellectu- 
ally and morally, their members (if we disregard here subdivisions, as 
among ants and bees) virtually do not differ among themselves at all 
and are (as we shall see) all alike only educable to a virtually infin- 
itesimal extent. And their history does not involve any noticeable change 
or progressive development, e.g., the one or two nonorganismal tools 
used, where any, are always unfashioned and never improved; the 
cries and calls, the unreflectiveness, the primitive shelters, nakedness, 
cold, and darkness ever develop into anything higher; and the rate 
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and compass of locomotion, the available energy, the modes of educat- 
ing, supplying, healing, avenging, and travel, the societal organization, 
the range of mental differences among their members, as well as the 
degree of self-control, sociality, knowledge, and art, remain ever the 
same. (Towards an A greed Basis in Sociology, pp. 4-5.) 

It might, of course, be argued that the immeasurably great 
differences to be found among human individuals and societies 
and the colossal cultural progress registered historically are due 
to corresponding changes in innate human nature. But if this 
were the case, the degree of innate human variability would be 
startlingly unique, fatally contradicting all we know of the com- 
paratively negligible mental variability of all other animal 
species. To express the question of degree arithmetically: while 
members of any given animal species may differ in mental 
status as I to 3, members of the human species may differ 
mentally as 1 to 30,000,0o00— indeed, perhaps as I to 30,000,- 
000,000 and more, if potential difference be taken into account. 

Moreover, the genetic explanation of differences in the 
achievements of human beings cannot possibly be correct. The 
children of emigrants are frequently mental replicas of the 
indigenous children with whom they associate; the Far East 
has within a short space of time become sensibly Westernized; 
the youth of the most lowly tribes may fully benefit by a 
Western education, as could be shown; and large numbers of 
Western adults today have “moved with the times.” For in- 
stance, far-reaching mental changes in individuals may and do 
take place, demonstrating that the antibiological theory of 
notable mental differences in men being always congenitally 
conditioned is decidedly mistaken.” 

As for a second fundamental aspect, it is beyond doubt that 


* For evidence regarding human educability, civilizability, and mutability, as also 
concerning the chief contentions in this article generally, see Spiller, The Origin 
and Nature of Man (London: Williams and Norgate, 1935) as well as Spiller, 
Towards an Agreed Basis in Sociology (with an appendix on “The Causes of 
Greatness”), reprinted from the Sociological Review, 1933. 
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in early prehistoric ages contemporaneous human beings, just 
like the members of any given animal species, differed for all 
intents only imperceptibly from one another in mental attain- 
ments (i.e., differed within the extremely lowly culture of their 
time) and that therefore the vast mental differences of today 
are unquestionably not an innate but a socio-historical product. 

What explains, then, this crucial difference between men and 
animals? The answer is, animals are imdividuo-psychic, only 
able to benefit by their own individual experience, while men 
are specio-psychic, capable of benefiting by their own individual 
experience as well as by the experience of their whole kind past 
and present. Hence, the distinctively human ability to learn 
freely from others—briefly, interlearning—furnishes the op- 
portunity for individuals, peoples, and generations to improve 
their mental status, their cultures, and their societies almost 
infinitely beyond anything of the kind attainable by any given 
animal species. Hence, granted the possibility of limitlessly 
cumulative interlearning among men, the bewildering variety 
and stupendous growth of human culture is easily explained. 
Thus, it becomes plain why physically man is indistinguishable 
from animal species, while mentally he tends to be, with the 
ages, almost infinitely removed from them. 

More than any other sociologist, Professor Ellwood has distinctly 
recognized the unparalleled importance of the learning process in 
human life. Interlearning is its natural offspring. It defines the human 
learning process as being first and foremost one of learning from the 
experience of our myriad fellows near and far in space and time, thus 
rationally explaining the immense gulf dividing men from animals. 
We are therefore not surprised to find that man, as evolutionary theory 
demands, is by birth only moderately superior in mental status to animal 
species nearly related to him and that his civilizations and the notable 
mental variations among men and generations of men are accounted 
for by a distinctively human and fully adequate factor, interlearning, 
‘a factor which in principle makes universally available the contribu- 
tions of all individuals, peoples, and generations. In these circumstances, 
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educationists should readily concede that the eugenic or nativistic 
hypothesis on the subject was a crude makeshift, due to the absence of 
a more obvious theory of explaining the perplexing phenomena. (Only 
if we suppose that interlearning is the sole factor accounting for men’s 
super-animal achievements, can we avoid coming into constant conflict 
with biology, history, and comparative education.) (Concerning the 
evolutionary reason why man, and man alone, is specio-psychic, see 
Spiller, Origin, Chapter 5.) 

Interlearning clarifies also a third fundamental aspect of 
human experience. Assuming earliest Aurignacian man to have 
been the earliest known representative of modern man (or 
homo sapiens)—and anthropologists appear to be agreed on 
this point as well as on Aurignacian man having been broadly 
our equal in innate capacity—it follows that by nature human 
beings only measurably surpass the highest animals in innate 
mental status. (The recently discovered “Kenya man” need 
not concern us here.) Everything in men today above the earli- 
est Aurignacian cultural level (minus earliest Aurignacian 
man’s social heritage) should be attributed therefore to cumu- 
lative interlearning. Thus, a valid individualistic educational 
psychology would find and leave all human beings necessarily 
on the animal plane or, more exactly, on the pre-Aurignacian 
mental level. Accordingly, interlearning accounts for the gigan- 
tic development of human culture from primordial times on- 
wards; for mankind largely forming, as it has always tended 
to form, a single, interconnected group geographically; for the 
existence of an almost infinite variety of individual and social 
achievements today; for every degree of human ability and 
mental status beyond the earliest Aurignacian cultural level; 
and, generally speaking, for man’s unique and supreme place 
in animate nature. 

These are not speculative, but strictly scientific, inferences based on 
an exhaustive examination of the general facts of human life. Indeed, 
they are designed to supersede the vague and speculative inferences 
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of eugenists, which many educational psychologists have adopted under 
the mistaken impression that they were grounded in scientific study. 

Instead, therefore, of innate capacity and innate predilections 
accounting for the mental achievements of children and adults 
and for the trend of their interests, and instead of breeding 
being of outstanding importance for social and educational 
advance, a sociological factor, interlearning, explains men’s 
behavior so far as this appreciably diverges from the behavior 
of animals or markedly excels it. Consequently, a system of 
education which allowed only, or mainly, for innate capacity 
and innate predilections would not carry our children as far as 
the entrance examination to a kindergarten. School education 
signifies primarily systematized interlearning, each oncoming 
generation tending to make its own the consolidated chief dis- 
coveries and inventions of the human race in every sphere, not 
excluding tastes, sentiments, and character traits. And, by 
implication, interlearning covers also the growing improve- 
ments and changes in methods of teaching or learning and in 
everything else pertaining to the successful conduct of educa- 
tional establishments and the work associated with them. 

The school offers the most convincing proof of the unrivaled 
importance of interlearning, for a school which did not teach, 
whose teachers had never been taught anything, and whose 
scholars never learned aught from others, would be a contradic- 
tion in terms and leave men stranded on the animal or pre- 
kindergarten plane. (Whether the teaching and interlearning 
are direct or indirect is immaterial here.) Similarly with the 
world where we adults live and labor. Legions of men are and 
have been busy perfecting the motor car, the airplane, the film, 
wireless, and television, as well as adapting these for sundry 
purposes. In the industries here concerned, armies of individ- 
uals have been pooling their inventions, with painful gradual- 
ness improving some rudimentary instrument which itself was 
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the last term of a series of ever simpler inventions, and dis- 
coveries dating ultimately back to primitive times and primitive 
flints. So, too, for instance, our knowledge of vitamins has been 
built up by international codperation among specialists, more 
than a thousand original papers on the subject having been 
published during one year.’ And the numerous changes and 
advances in the enthralling department of modern physics tell 
the same tale of a science constructing itself out of almost count- 
less microscopic individual contributions. Nor is it different 
with the historically ever more refined esthetic, social, societal, 
and pan-human sentiments. Accordingly, if we imagined man 
to be individuo-psychic (as a// animal species are), the whole 
of our culture above that of the earliest stone ages would vanish, 
while if, on the other hand, we imagined that man is specio- 
psychic, we should not only comprehend why mentally present- 
day men at their best almost infinitely excel their remotest 
homo sapiens ancestors, but why mentally the men of the dis- 
tant future will almost infinitely excel men at their best today. 


The fundamental educational implications of the recogni- 
tion of the distinctively human and limitlessly cumulative inter- 
learning factor will now be manifest. If this factor is rightly 
interpreted here, tolerably sound educational ideas can only 
result from arduous collective thought during many genera- 
tions and from doing justice to every possible factor having a 
direct or indirect bearing on education. To rest, therefore, con- 
tent with what has been educationally achieved; to think that 
the true educational ideal may suggest itself to this or that 
person at haphazard; to wait for the “intuitive” proposals of 
some educational “genius”; or to advocate “self-development” 
and “self-dependence” would hence signify a most regrettable 


3 Presidential address to the British Association for the Advancement of Science 
in 1933. 
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misapprehension of the method of creating men and women 
of character, intelligence, and civic sense. 

Nor should there be any illusion concerning the general edu- 
cational objective. The teacher (who must be thoroughly 
trained) ought to have for his ideal to lead his pupils to assimi- 
late the cream of the specio-social heritage; to bring them to 
love and further (throughout their lives) the best of what is 
known in every department of human existence; and to induce 
them to become strong personalities determined to fulfill their 
self-regarding and other-regarding duties. Through his teach- 
ing, his pupils should realize the intimate interdependence 
mentally of individuals, societies, and generations, training 
them also to codperate whole-heartedly in their school tasks, 
their school life, and otherwise. As the outcome of his endeavors 
he should make them feel that but for interlearning they would 
be like the beasts of the jungle—without language, without 
thought, without voluntary recollection, without the higher 
emotions, without conscious purposes, without general informa- 
tion, and without any material culture and society. He would 
stimulate and develop their social imagination and their social 
sympathies (as Professor Ellwood justly supposes) and aim at 
their becoming enthusiastic citizens of their locality, country, 
and the world, as also mutually helpful members of house- 
holds, staffs, and associations. Through his treatment of sub- 
jects, he would make clear to them that our culture is a specio- 
historical product, its beginnings dating back to the most primi- 
tive times and its comparatively highest stages reaching forward 
to a dim, far-off futurity. Consequently, he would enlist their 
interest in the human stream of time as such—past, present and 
future, encouraging the equal stressing of these. Accordingly— 
to obviate man being dragged back to the level of the brute— 
the generations to come would avoid the folly of condemning 
the past, exalting the present, and discounting the future; the 
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madness of political dictatorships, individualistic economics, 
class and national enmities, and racialism; the inanity of each 
generation seeking to devise its own entirely original archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, poetry, and art generally; and the 
senselessness of an all-round individualistic conception of life 
and of the view that the individual good and the common good 
clash. And, lastly, his pupils, comprehending the cause of man’s 
humanity, would appreciate why they are being trained to be 
perennially open-minded, modest, and ready to learn and 
codperate, as well as to respect the complementary virtues con- 
ditioning the growth of the cultural heritage—farsightedness, 
characterfulness, initiative, enterprise, and progressiveness. (As 
to human instincts and the social aspect of the satisfaction of 
men’s physical, intellectual, affective, conative, and moral nature 
see Spiller, Towards an Agreed Basis in Sociology, paragraphs 
23 to 26.) 


Here it may be noted that the primates, to which homo sapiens be- 
longs, are all more or less malleable temperamentally and that there- 
fore altruistic and social sentiments may be successfully imparted to 
our school population. At the same time it should be remembered that 
since innately the modern individual is no further advanced in mental 
status than earliest Cro-Magnon man, historical, environmental, and 
subtle psychological circumstances will decide what and how much he 
will learn from his fellows near and far in space and time. Again, 
since men are just animals so far as they are uncultured, all kinds of 
vices may spring up in them under unfavorable social and cultural 
conditions. Besides, until mankind is omnilaterally cultured, men will 
be liable to gross misconceptions concerning the conduct of the under- 
standing and of life. (A scientific methodology and a scientific ethical 
training, sure to be developed as time passes, will eventually remove 
most of these misconceptions.) The animal nature of man and short- 
sightedness thus still exploit frequently what may be acquired by inter- 
learning, but in historically diminishing proportions. (See Book II, 
Spiller, Origin.) Finally, since the social heritage is man’s most 
precious possession and since the single individual can add little thereto 
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and may add what is undesirable, there is at all but the highest stages 
of culture—where the past, present, and future are all alike broadly 
honored—a tendency to resist attempts at introducing changes in the 
prevailing customs. Here is one chief reason for the cultural stagna- 
tion of many peoples. The general adoption of a true conception of 
man would therefore yield educational results as revolutionary as those 
yielded scientifically and socially by the general adoption of a true 
conception of nature. 

Furthermore, the interlearning factor involves that the mass 
of children are almost limitlessly educable and should therefore 
all alike receive the best education available. The difficulties 
encountered today in this connection originate in mistaken views 
of human nature and in adverse social conditions. 

To conclude. With the recognition of the paramount im- 
portance of the interlearning factor in human life and of 
the extremely modest and comparatively equal innate mental 
capacity of human beings, it becomes self-evident that the indi- 
vidualistic educational psychology of today is basically inade- 
quate. It should discard therefore its genetic explanation of the 
notable mental differences and changes in human individuals, 
societies, and epochs; allow for the profound influence of inter- 
learning on the development and status of the innate mental 
constituents common to human beings; reckon with the neces- 
sity of world-wide and age-long collaboration in the solution 
of the major educational problems; and frankly leave these 
aspects to be dealt with by an educational sociology which has 
fully grasped the fact of the central place to be assigned to 
interlearning in educational theory and practice. 














THE PROBLEMS OF AN EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 
E. B, REUTER 
State University of Iowa 

The problem of sociological science, in the large, is an under- 
standing of culture and personality in their interdependent and 
mutually conditioning relations. The problem is twofold. The 
growth of culture, in general as in minute detail, is the result 
of human effort to satisfy human needs as these are determined 
by original equipment, external conditions, and the cumulative 
social heritage; the personality, in its rich variety of individual 
form and pattern, is the conditioned result of the human con- 
tacts determined by the cultural environment in which it 
develops and functions. 

The nature of the general sociological problem determines 
the character of educational sociology as of each of the sub- 
sidiary and specialized phases of the general discipline. The 
interest of the educational sociologist differs from that of the 
general sociologist only in the fact that he works with a specially 
selected set of materials. The school is at once a product of 
human effort to satisfy needs and a factor determining subse- 
quent needs and efforts. The task of educational sociology is, 
therefore, twofold. It is obligated to analyze the evolution of 
the educational institutions in response to the needs of their 
creators, and it is concerned to detine the influence of the educa- 
tional institutions in determining the social personality of those 
who come within their influence. The nature of the problem 
makes it amenable to approach either from the side of person- 
ality or from the side of culture. Accepting human need and 
personality as constants, the educational sociologist may under- 
take the analysis of the factors or forces operating to determine 
the form and function of the institution in a given culture, its 
interaction and integration on the institutional level with co- 
existing institutions. Or, accepting the institution as an existing 
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constant, the educational sociologist may undertake to define its 
influence on the personality and character of those exposed to 
its influence. 

In the voluminous writing on education and the school, 
relatively little attention is given to fundamental sociological 
problems from either the personality or the institutional stand- 
point. Problems of school finance, physical plant, administra- 
tion, curricula, psychology of learning, methods and techniques 
of instruction, the learning capacity of students, extracurricular 
activities, and various other items are extensively and presum- 
ably competently treated. But on the sociological plane the 
literature is scanty and thin. The educational sociologists have 
for the most part been concerned with other than sociological 
material. Even that part of the writing specifically labeled as 
sociological commonly deals with social, practical, and moral 
topics or with questions of educational objective and curricular 
content rather than with sociological problems. 

The preoccupation of educational sociologists with problems 
in the marginal field of education is easily understandable. 
Educational aims and objectives and procedures are so deeply 
set in tradition and custom and so well entrenched in faith and 
dogma that any fundamental questioning arouses resentment 
that may easily express itself in overt or subtle persecution. The 
sociologist, of course, is not concerned to criticize the institution 
or to question its behavior; he is interested to understand its 
forms, functions, and development in diverse situations; to 
understand the behavior and ideologies of schoolmen; to dis- 
cover the effect of the school on the coexisting institutions and 
the general social organizations; and to trace its influence on 
personality and character development. But the general public 
is not able to distinguish between the point of view of the 
reformer and that of the sociological student. Moreover, any 
candid and objective analysis of an institution and its function- 
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ing inevitably exhibits its aspects in a manner unpleasing to 
certain of its functionaries and beneficiaries. 

Nevertheless, some thoroughgoing analysis of the institution 
as an institution would seem to be a major objective of an edu- 
cational sociology. 

A candid procedure might perhaps inquire initially concern- 
ing the purpose of the institution. It seems commonly to be 
assumed to be a creature of the state, the church, or other more 
inclusive organization and to function within the framework, 
under the control, and in the interests of its parent and patron; 
that it is maintained to inculcate a certain cultural tradition and 
to perpetuate a sacrosanct body of belief and doctrine. These 
aims, if they are the aims, are sometimes made abundantly ex- 
plicit by outstanding modern educators. “If we are to use history 
and the other social studies as a means of making good citizens. 

. .” “That the school may adequately meet its responsibility as 
a socially unifying agency... .” “An educational system in a 
democracy has a fundamental duty to discharge in insuring a 
thoroughgoing community of ideals, aspirations, and standards 
of conduct... .” “The primary function of education is to inte- 
grate the people... .” “The school is the one agency that may 
be controlled definitely and consciously to the end... .” Such 
statements seem frankly to recognize that the school is a propa- 
ganda organization to regiment the masses; an instrument of 
the state or ruling class to perpetuate the mores and thereby 
perpetuate the going order. 

It would seem to be in order to inquire concerning the inte- 
gration of the school in the inclusive culture complex. The 
character of the educational institutions is, we would perhaps 
agree, a function of the particular social organization and 
changes, with or without lag, as the culture evolves. One can 
hardly accept the standpoint so often occupied that its form is 
an independent construct of the schoolmen; one cannot accept 
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seriously the implication of much modern talk to the effect 
that the school may be independent of outside influence. There 
is no doubt some degree of freedom but the range cannot be 
great else the school becomes exotic and its essential function 
is assumed by other social structures. To inquire into the educa- 
tional functions to be performed in a given culture and social 
organization is to define the school, and to define it quite inde- 
pendently of any emotional and sentimental bias, and quite 
independently of contemporary school activities. Such analysis 
is an essential prerequisite to the rational control of minor edu- 
cational trends as well as to the mediation of major readjust- 
ments as the character of the culture and civilization changes. 

A genuine educational sociology might also—to mention but 
a single additional specific line of fundamental research— 
inquire into the educational process as such. Beneath the em- 
pirical confusion and apart from the concrete procedures of the 
schoolroom and the rationalizations of functionaries and school- 
men, there is presumably a social process that may be isolated 
and stated in general terms. Unless there is an educational pro- 
cess, educational sociology is, of course, an illusion, a concept 
devoid of scientific content: there can be no science where there 
is no process to be defined. Moreover, until such time as the 
educational process is defined and clarified and its interrelations 
understood, much of the concrete activity of the schoolroom 
must remain on an empirical and common-sense level. 

The school deserves study as a conscious control instrument. 
It is presumably designed to effect progressive change in the 
character and competence of youth through the inculcation of 
a traditional moral doctrine and the imparting of a group of 
skills. Aside from a very pertinent question concerning the con- 
geniality of these two objectives at different accomplishment 
levels, there are various questions having to do with efficiency 
and effectiveness. The progress of students in the routine acqui- 
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sition of information is perhaps adequately measured by the 
schoolmen. But the long-time efficiency of the school routine 
—the degree to which activity and formal success in later 
life are conditioned and controlled by the information and 
techniques as well as the personality and character effects of 
indoctrination—is not entirely clear. The incidental effects of 
the modern school are still less well known but possibly more 
important from the standpoint of character and personality. 
At least it would be interesting to know the effects if any of 
the attempted standardization of behavior and mental content 
on the habits, interests, and ultimate life-organization of 
students. The influence on the child of being made an insignifi- 
cant unit in a great juvenile aggregation presided over by an 
examining drill master is apparently not well, if at all, known. 
The influence of the institution as such, the mere brute exist- 
ence of a more or less rigid and formal structure with a body 
of functionaries dependent for livelihood and status on its per- 
petuation and aggrandisement, in defining social ends, giving 
direction to behavior norms, channelizing activities, and other- 
wise modifying social and personal development, seems to be 
worthy of more attention than it has as yet received. 

The persons most immediately, directly, and profoundly 
influenced by an institution are the functionaries and workers 
who control and administer its routine. There appears to be a 
close interdependent relation between the type of men and the 
institutional requirements. 

It appears to be a profitable working hypothesis that types 
of personality and character are formed by and may be defined 
in terms of the institutional demands. One understands the 
institution by understanding the type of men it produces. An 
administrative position imposes a defined range of activities and 
calls for a certain type of mind; the individual who occupies the 
position and performs its functions is molded to the pattern set. 
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He is a product of the situation and in character and personality 
epitomizes its values and its routine. The men of God appear 
to develop certain clearly recognizable types even on a com- 
mon-sense level. It is commonly assumed and may be true that 
the church attracts men of a certain character and level of 
intelligence. Once within the institution the run of attention, 
the mode of thought, the manner of life, the public expectation, 
and other factors mold character and personality in fairly 
definite ways. In any case, the sanctimonious manner and other 
traits of religious functionaries may be defined and related to 
the selective or conditioning processes that determine them. 
The members of the legal fraternity, because of membership 
selection, indoctrination, run of attention, or other cause mani- 
fest a fairly definite type of mind. They seem to have certain 
common and distinctive traits. In concrete reality the range is 
somewhat wide: there are subtypes ranging from the shyster 
to the Supreme Court Justice. But even on the observational 
level, there is a community of mental outlook and a mode of 
thought sufficient to identification and classification. 

Aside from some minor fiction, the teacher has been sub- 
jected to little sociological study or analysis. But by virtue of 
his place and status in the community life, he is subjected to 
a specialized group of influences. Presumably he is conditioned 
by his selected range of experiences as definitely as other spe- 
cialized persons. 

The teaching profession is doubtless very miscellaneous in 
personnel. Its membership is, in large measure, drawn from the 
exceptionally competent and alert students who are attracted 
to an intellectual type of life and encouraged by instructors to 
enter the teaching field. In some measure the teachers are 
individuals without definite vocational objective who see no 
equally attractive alternative means of livelihood. To others 
in the ranks teaching is definitely a temporary adjustment, a 
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stepping-stone to other occupations, or a stopgap between col- 
lege and matrimony. In any case there are selective influences 
at work. However variant these may be the teachers are drawn 
from certain classes in society and represent certain types of 
training and interest. The school experience immediately oper- 
ates selectively: a large percentage of those who enter leave the 
profession after a single or a few years of service. Those who 
remain become in time accommodated to the routine. 

As a teacher in the American school, the individual is sub- 
jected to a specialized group of influences. He is typically the 
stranger, a man apart; he is within the group though not of it. 
He is obligated to conform his overt behavior to the community 
pattern; he must teach by example as well as by precept. He is 
always on parade. As an outsider, and a person of superior 
education, he is always under suspicion. He is both feared and 
envied. His presence is resented; it reduces to subordination 
those who would not be subordinated. Envy and resentment 
express themselves in sneers, abuse, ridicule as exemplified on 
a national scale by the press treatment of the “brain trust,” the 
introduction of a modicum of intelligence into governmental 
affairs. On the other hand there is the general public assump- 
tion that the teacher is a failure; his income is small and the 
business and other high-income classes patronize and snub him 
at the same time that they envy him and feel inferior in his 
presence. Conformity is the price the teacher must pay for his 
job. He accepts, at least outwardly and formally, income as a 
measure of relative success and may come to see himself from 
the point of view of the economically prosperous classes. But 
his work is mostly with the immature, and his contacts in the 
outside world are largely with nonintellectual folk. Dealing 
with ideas he comes to be contemptuous of those who do not or 
cannot think. When he does not envy the business man, he 
despises him as an ignoramus at the same time that he must 
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depend upon his tolerance and good will. His advancement, 
even the retention of his job, may depend less upon the quality 
of his work than upon his conformity to the local mores and 
his ability to please the men he may despise. 

In the upper reaches of the educational hierarchy the highly 
specialized requirements and activities would tend presumably 
to the production of very definite personality types. The col- 
lege teachers are highly selected on the basis of scholarship. 
They are for the most part men who consciously choose the 
scholarly life, and the occupational routine and association re- 
inforces the original interest. But in the college as elsewhere 
in the school world, recognition and advance in rank and salary 
are often determined by extraneous facts. Conformity is some- 
times more important than scholarship. This is especially the 
case in the advancement of staff members to such minor admin- 
istrative positions as those of principal, director, dean, and de- 
partmental head. The preferred positions go to men who are 
safe, dependable, and loyal to the administration. Selection on 
this basis, or on any basis, cannot be without effects on the 
institutional development and on the personal attitudes. Super- 
intendents and higher administrative officers are more often poli- 
ticians than teachers. They are removed from the scholarly life, 
and the types developed are political rather than intellectual. 

In these paragraphs I have indicated somewhat the nature 
of the problems with which fundamental research in educa- 
tional sociology must be concerned. As educational sociologists 
would be the first to admit, perhaps to insist, the interest has 
been in other directions, particularly in the direction of concrete 
and specific problems of limited scope. This is in no sense a 
criticism of past or present research in the field. The point is 
rather that the concrete research will be even more significant 
as the field is mapped and the specific researches oriented in 
relation to general and fundamental considerations. 
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During the opening years of the present century, the term 
“social education” attained considerable currency. It included 
two concepts. The first was largely that of a reaction against 
a purely individualistic theory of the child, his psychology, and 
classroom technique. The other was much more profound and 
radical, for it sought to emphasize in the curriculum those sub- 
jects and methods which might produce more definite social 
attitudes in the child. In short, social education was to be the 
measure by which social adjustment might be facilitated and 
some contribution to general social well-being evoked from the 
individual. 

These early ventures into a realm which sought to ally edu- 
cation and sociology were stimulated to a certain extent by the 
contributions to an understanding of social processes from the 
pioneering work of men like J. Mark Baldwin, Graham Wallas 
and Charles Horton Cooley. Help also came from the so-called 
child studyists like Preyer, G. Stanley Hall, and Millicent 
Shinn. These studies, together with the work of sociologists in 
exploring the nature of social processes, gradually created what 
is commonly known as “social psychology.” This, some of us 
are inclined to think, is the very heart of sociology itself; and 
the core of this body of scientific material is the process by 
which the human self or personality is built up. It is the process 
of social interaction by which an individual biological unit takes 
on the character of a human being. Some sociologists, indeed, 
have gone so far as to call this zhe social process. It is not neces- 
sary to go to that extreme, even while accepting the principle 
that it is one of the fundamental social processes. 

We must humbly confess at this time that neither psychology 
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nor sociology nor any of the other sciences has yet plumbed 
the depths of human nature nor worked out its geography nor 
topography. It may be centuries before scientific investigation 
and analysis can give us a complete account of human nature 
and the precise processes by which it is built up and changed. 
Perhaps science may never be able to give us a complete and 
authentic account of human nature, but in the absence of this 
ideal completeness we already are aware of certain facts: for 
example, that human nature can be modified, even though 
slowly; that social attitudes can be changed by proper condi- 
tioning; that impulses can be starved or stimulated; that formal 
education is only one of the many instruments or agencies for 
modifying human character and human behavior. 

However cautious and reticent the social scientists may be 
with regard to inducing certain social attitudes through educa- 
tional techniques, the practical administrator and leader in the 
field of politics or business has seized upon this idea with 
avidity. Every dictator in Europe, whether communist, fascist, 
or Christian socialist, seizes at once the whole educational ma- 
chinery of his domain and proceeds through the schools, the 
newspapers, the radio, the stage, music, pageantry, and popular 
art to place the stamp of his own set of ideas upon the plastic 
thought of his followers. The New Dealers in Washington 
commandeered the services of a small regiment of special news- 
paper writers to publicize their activities and thus to consolidate 
their position through influencing public opinion. The cigarette 
manufacturers of America are said to have formed a twenty-five 
million dollar advertising pool to capture the women’s vote. 
How subtly and effectively they succeeded is a matter of com- 
mon outrage! 

Practically every writer on the new régime in Russia agrees 
that the success of that experiment rests not so much upon 
formal planning as upon ceaseless and even relentless indoctri- 
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nation, propaganda, and suppression of the ordinary forms of 
critical thinking and judgment. Much the same situation pre- 
vails in Italy, Germany, and even Austria. 

We in the United States are not unacquainted with the arts 
of propaganda, but at the same time there is on the part of 
some of our political leaders a recognition that the work of 
creating social attitudes must go much deeper than a rather 
superficial temporary attitude induced by propaganda. The 
New Deal has brought sharply to the fore the whole question 
of transforming human behavior through definite social educa- 
tion. Secretary of Agriculture Wallace in an address to the 
Federal Council of Churches in December 1933 prophesied 
that 

The social machines set up by this administration will break down 
unless they are inspired by men who in their hearts catch a larger vision 
than the hard-driving profit motives of the past . . . enduring social 
transformation such as the New Deal seeks is impossible of realization 
without changed human hearts . . . perhaps the times will have to be 
even more difficult than they have been during the past two years be- 
fore the hearts of our people will have been moved sufficiently so that 
they will be willing to join together in a modern adaptation of the 
theocracy of old. 

Perhaps the most important contribution to education in the 
past ten years is the recent report of the American Historical 
Commission on the Social Studies. The basic premise of this 
report was expressed earlier in “A Challenge to the Teachers 
of the Nation,” by the Committee on Social and Economic 
Problems of the Progressive Education Association, drafted by 
Professor Counts. This premise or thesis is that capitalism is 
obsolescent and that we are rapidly entering upon an era of 
collectivism for which schools must prepare the oncoming gen- 
eration. This issue was warmly debated at the sixty-fifth annual 
meeting of the National Education Association (Department 
of Superintendence) held recently at Atlantic City, although 
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a middle course was finally adopted, the essence of which was 
that teachers should confine themselves to giving pupils a clear 
idea of the existing social order, but without unduly emphasiz- 
ing its weaknesses. 

It is evident that certain new social problems on the horizon 
or old problems with new dimensions are forcing upon the 
American educator and the American sociologist renewed con- 
sideration of a better social adaptation of our educational equip- 
ment. The increasing numbers of our population in the upper- 
age brackets means probably more intensive productive activity 
during the years of employment. It probably means adult edu- 
cation for increased leisure; it means reéducation for industrial 
replacement; it means also a longer wait for young people 
before they will be permitted to enter industry. At both ends 
of the age scale reconsideration of educational content and 
technique is essential. Since 1880 the high-school population 
of the United States has jumped from one hundred thousand 
to the amazing figure of five million. Responsible students of 
the problem predict that this number will be doubled within 
the next few years, and also that the colleges and universities 
will have to carry a load several times greater than the million 
students now under their care. 

What is to be done with this huge increase of students on the 
secondary and higher educational levels? I doubt whether the 
educator, the taxpayer, or the student himself will be satisfied 
with an institution which is merely an off-the-street club. It 
should be obvious that the old highly specialized courses and 
curricula will have to be modified in some, at least, of the high 
schools, junior colleges, and colleges. In all probability it will 
be necessary to transform some institutions into junior colleges 
and to create others. Within those colleges and high schools 
greater emphasis will need to be laid upon more general courses 
in all of the fields of learning, more emphasis upon motor 
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activities, and certainly more emphasis upon social values. If 
American educators, social scientists, and political leaders can 
catch this new vision, then this period of transformation and 
even perhaps of social revolution, with all its pain and anxiety, 
will not have been in vain. For the same technological changes 
which are eliminating adults, and particularly young people, 
from employment, may at the same time compel us to an under- 
standing of what we are producing or how we can better dis- 
tribute what is produced; in short, give us new social under- 
standing and make it possible for us to transmit to youth wait- 
ing in leash for employment some realistic sense of their own 
relationships and responsibilities. 

According to President Coffman of the University of Minne- 
sota, the educational system of tomorrow will include general 
schooling of youth up through the junior-college age; college 
training for those of superior talent; adult education; period- 
ical return to the university for the retraining of professional 
people; and training for jobless youth. I should want to add 
to this setup the retraining not only in technology but also in 
social attitudes of the regiments of men and women displaced 
from their jobs for technical or other reasons. On all but this 
latter point in such an educational forecast we have been making 
some progress. Indeed, the exigencies of the last few years have 
forced them upon us. All of these involve some idea of basic 
social education, for they are bound up with ideas of attitudes, 
motivation, adjustment, status, and control. 

In my judgment, this or any other program for socializing 
education in the future can succeed only as it keeps in mind and 
actually utilizes three points of view; or, to put it in other 
terms, to create successfully the necessary social attitudes essen- 
tial to living in the changing world about us and directly ahead 
of us requires three things: first, more effective methods and 
content in formal education itself; second, more effective con- 
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trol of inventions, and particularly over the new instruments 
of communication; and, third, continuous and even more pro- 
found research into the nature of man himself. 

As I see it, the objective of an educational system for an era 
of social change is to secure a proper combination of stability 
and flexibility in the individual student. That is, education must 
operate between two poles, one, the fact that human experience 
has remained substantially the same for millenniums; the other 
that change is inevitable. From the educational standpoint, 
therefore, the end result must be that the individual shall 
embody certain fixed principles of conduct alongside of and 
related to a marginal flexibility of outlook. There are certain 
fundamental human qualities and attitudes without which a 
social order cannot exist at all. A code such as the Ten Com- 
mandments represents the crystallized social experience of ages. 
Those principles represent the basic pattern of individual be- 
havior in any age and in any place, regardless of the incidents 
of social change. Water tends to flow downhill, whether it is 
in a tiny stream or a spring freshet or a Ganges flood, whether 
the water is clear of mud or loaded with industrial refuse. 
Life seeks for security, whether it is on the level of the ameeba, 
the worm, the kangaroo, or a Roosevelt New Dealer. Hence, 
the makers of school curricula and the specialists in school 
methods have to steer a course between flexibility and perma- 
nence, between mere passive adaptation to the past and a margin 
of refusal which keeps an open door towards the present and the 
future. 

It is quite evident that the communication of mere knowledge 
and skills is insufficient. It ought to be equally evident that mere 
indoctrination with attitudes designed to force the individual 
to accept a given social order of the present as the only order, 
the right, just, and eternal order, would be suicidal. Indoctrina- 
tion is inevitable, but a rational system of indoctrination would 
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include not only drill in knowledge and the mores, but also 
would include emphasis upon and practice in freedom of in- 
quiry, tolerance, energy, and individual responsibility. One of 
the best American authorities on Russia, in a recent article in 
the Christian Science Monitor, “Postscript to Russia,” after 
alleging that “the 4,000,000 lives deliberately lost in famine 
.. outweigh the 10,000,000 tons of pig iron” produced by 
Russia in 1934, concludes: “Broadly speaking, my strongest 
feeling after living almost twelve years under a dictatorship is 
a very keen and lively enthusiasm for civil liberties and demo- 
cratic methods of government. More than any other single 
cause, in my opinion, the dictatorial method has been respon- 
sible for what seems to me the utterly disproportionate cost of 
such progress as Russia has achieved under the Soviet system.” 

After all, the purpose of rational education is to produce 
men, not sheep, nor automatons; and a definition of man in a 
progressive social order includes the ideas of socialized know]l- 
edge and skills, community sense, and moral imagination. 

It should be evident, therefore, that such a content and tech- 
nique of education must be positive and not merely critical, for 
no man ever survived on a diet of negatives, or ever will. It is 
not enough to break down the traditional sanctions which stu- 
dents bring to high school and to college. To do so is likely to 
leave them morally naked. It is necessary for us to provide a 
working social philosophy which will integrate the various 
parcels of knowledge which the schools hand out to the student. 

The ends of a progressive social order cannot be secured 
merely through the machinery of formal education. More and 
more we begin to realize how modern invention has put into 
our hands new potentialities for education of almost unlimited 
power. The newspaper, the telephone, the radio, and the mov- 
ing picture are of enormous significance, not only in future 
potentiality but in present actuality. The broadcaster and the 
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movie star are just as powerful today in the molding of atti- 
tudes as the preacher or family doctor or school teacher was in 
earlier years. All the more reason, therefore, to be alert and 
secure adequate social direction and control over these new arts 
of communication before they get out of hand. It is time to 
redeem such powerful educational instruments as the cinema 
and the radio from their triviality, inaneness, and even debauch- 
ery. It is high time to protect the springs of information against 
deliberate, or even casual, poisoning by these instruments. 

The radio could be adapted as a major instrument for serious 
progressive education, by boycotting everything featured by 
noisy advertisers. Personally, I believe that the only hope for 
the radio is to eliminate advertising entirely. If that cannot be 
done, I should establish a Federal national chain of radio 
stations devoted exclusively to programs of educational and 
recreational nature. Of course, it would be necessary for the 
educational agencies to get together not only to work out edu- 
cational programs worthy of putting on the air, but also to 
study the engineering and the other techniques requisite to 
effective broadcasting. The necessity for such educational and 
recreational programs becomes all the more urgent with the 
increasing leisure (unfortunately, so much of it involuntary) 
and the increasing number of people in the upper-age brackets. 
The exigencies of national and international political and eco- 
nomic life make added demands upon sound and informed 
public opinion, and this is an educational field where the radio 
could become paramount. There is no other instrument on earth 
today which can so effectively bring together people to consider 
a matter of public policy. With all the possibilities of ignorance, 
stupidity, and mob mind, it is vastly more important for the 
public to control this means of communication in the interests 
of the public welfare, than it is even to control the sale of fire- 
arms to our citizens or to control the private manufacture of 
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arms for international warfare. Indeed, without social control 
over the radio, it is well-nigh impossible to protect the lives and 
health of our people against prejudice, intolerance, demagogu- 
ery, and other mental poisons, as well as against the hundreds 
of fraudulent nostrums which conscienceless advertisers try to 
force upon us. 

Repeated studies have shown also how potent the movie may 
become in communicating, for example, fashions, standards of 
living, and race attitudes. Here again, if we are to derive the 
maximum educational benefit from this invention, there must 
be some kind of social control and rational guidance, even 
though they fall short of definite governmental censorship or 
the organized boycott of outraged decent citizens. 

There is still, I believe, an enormous field for the journal 
of opinion, even though we may look upon the average daily 
newspaper as just a big hole in the ground instead of a pillar to 
lean upon for vital opinion and leadership. That field of leader- 
ship will continue, both for individual journals of opinion and 
the whole class, so long as they do not permit themselves to 
get into the rut of thinking and writing in formulas or become 
committed to covert propaganda. I still believe that it is possible 
to lead opinion without necessarily lapsing into propaganda. In 
any event propaganda is no sin. It is only the very human im- 
pulse to persuade. Propaganda becomes sin only when it is 
labeled news or statistics or facts. 

The real and vital test, then, of our whole equipment of 
schools and such accessory implements for education and com- 
munication is this: does it make for genuine humanism? Does 
it provide for that nicely adjusted working balance between 
acceptance of the established order and the heresy which is 
necessary for a progressive order? Does it, in short, make it 
unpatriotic to think, or does it make individual thinking, judg- 
ment, and motivation the basis of our whole active waking life? 
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One final point. A philosophy or program of social education 
for an era of rapid social change requires imperatively that man 
shall know himself. If this understanding of himself cannot be 
communicated to modern man, either through the formal proc- 
esses of education or in some other way, the outlook for man 
on this planet is anything but hopeful or happy. Indeed, such 
knowledge I hold to be the price of survival, both for the 
individual and for civilization, especially in the West, and I 
am no “prophet of doom.” I am simply facing the facts of 
individual and mass insanity involved in such disastrous phe- 
nomena as rampant nationalism, despotism, and war. As I have 
already indicated, in the midst of the ceaseless shifts of the 
mores there are ultimate eternal values, and basic among 
those values is the fact that man is infinitely more than a ma- 
chine, an animal, or a vast storage battery of electrical energy. 
Man is essentially spiritual consciousness. It is interesting to 
observe that the most recent psychological theory, “the theory 
of self-consistency,” breaks with the old mechanistic conception 
of man and adopts the nonmechanistic, which seems to be de- 
veloping out of the most recent physical study of the atom. 
According to this theory, man must be considered as a unified 
living system whose behavior expresses the purpose to maintain 
its unity. Thus, a behaviorism or a psychoanalysis based upon 
material or mechanical concepts of man must be thrown over- 
board, and along with that rubbish we can discard the specious 
doctrine that our instincts are our best guides to conduct, even 
in the terrifying complexities of modern social life. 

Our study of man must combine the analytical, experimental, 
and historical. As a result of this analysis and this history and 
this experiment we shall discover, I believe, that human civil- 
ization has been built upon human discipline of instinct, upon 
utilization of man’s instinctive nature, not on the perversion 
of it. Man has never gone anywhere except down a blind alley 
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or over the precipice by following blind impulse. Almost I am 
persuaded that nature is a fool and instinct is her prophet! 

No amount of clever propaganda in school or out can ever 
reduce man to a machine or thrust him back down the evolu- 
tionary path of the animal. We need more and more research 
into the real nature of man and the universe. In so far as 
sociology is concerned, this research must develop independent 
techniques which are not directly and slavishly imitative of 
techniques in the physical sciences nor more or less bastard 
crosses between philosophy and physical science. It is time for 
sociology to work out its own technique of research, both upon 
man right here and now and man’s historic past. I am convinced 
that human history is the record of an unfolding purpose and 
that this purpose is to reveal the real man to himself. The func- 
tion of social education in these times is to continue the heroic 
work of clearing out of the human mind all the rubbish which 
has been piled up there by ages of animal and primitive life. It 
will require all the combined efforts of formal education, in- 
formal education, religion, and philosophy to develop the dis- 
ciplined intelligence and the spiritual consciousness which to me 
are the marks of socially efficient and educated men. 











THE BEARING OF THE SOCIOLOGY OF THE 
FAMILY UPON EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


ERNEST R. GROVES 
University of North Carolina 


The time was when the family was society’s chief educational 
organization. Upon it was laid the task of giving the instruction 
that seemed necessary for tribal survival. Thus we find in the 
simplest societies the attempt to transmit and perpetuate the 
culture gathered from experience by building it into the grow- 
ing minds of children, and the responsibility for doing this 
rested heavily upon the home. The content of this program 
came roughly under the teaching of technique, the giving of 
information, and the building of attitudes and standards. With 
the coming of the professional pedagogue the first two of these 
were withdrawn as fundamental functions of the family and 
became eventually the obligation of the administrators of a 
public-school system. As late as the pioneering days of family 
life in America we find the home assuming a considerable 
responsibility in giving the children technique and useful in- 
formation. Encouraged as this was by isolation and inadequate 
resources, it also stressed the importance of the family at that 
time as an economic unit of production. 

The division of responsibility for the education of children 
was inevitable as culture became complex and occupations 
highly specialized. Those parents who have undertaken to teach 
their children up to the high-school period, as has the author 
twice, realize that although the child can be taught easily and 
without strain, he is put out of social step and is made to seem 
and to feel peculiar. The same results usually follow when a 
professional tutor is employed. The mass education of children 
has become for us as a nation a cultural trait, and this is true 
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everywhere in the world except among the most backward of 
social groups. 

Although this division of child instruction is socially advan- 
tageous, and perhaps it may go farther than is conventional at 
present, by the development of the nursery school in our public- 
school system, there has accompanied it the less desirable ten- 
dency to divide the life of the child and to look upon the school 
as an independent organization needing from the family merely 
approval and support. This concentration of instructional re- 
sponsibility along what may best be called formal, intellectual 
lines has come even in the instructional activities of the schools 
themselves. If in place of this our educational philosophy had 
emphasized a complementary, codperative opportunity for 
home and school working together in the early education of 
children, there would have developed earlier an aggressive 
program of adult education from the necessity of bringing to 
parents the resources required for the doing of their part in the 
mental development of the child. The trend has been unmis- 
takably towards a greater divorcement of function, and although 
organizations such as the Parent-Teacher Association have de- 
veloped to bring the family and the school more closely to- 
gether and have proved their usefulness, educational prestige 
and authority have flowed only in one direction—from the 
school to the home—and the influence of the family upon 
school practices and goals has been little indeed. These parent- 
teacher organizations have been used to increase the interest of 
parents in the work of the school and to help them better to 
understand it, but there has been extremely little recognition 
of the value of parental experience in determining school goals 
and in working out educational technique. As a consequence, 
the school has overemphasized objectives that have come to 
have value for their significance for the system as a whole 
rather than because of genuine life value in the growth of the 
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child. This is impressed upon any one who reads without the 
bias of the pedagogue the requirements, year by year, in any 
State program for the schools. 

The stress which follows regimentation in this attempt at 
mass achievement has actually invaded the territory left to the 
family and assignments are carried from the school to the home, 
forcing the home to surrender services it should perform for 
the child and to become an agency of the school. Parents, who 
know their children should have more leisure, more freedom 
from thoughts of schoolwork, and more opportunity for un- 
supervised and unsuggested activities, find themselves forced 
to allow the school to annex a portion of the time rightly be- 
longing to family experience, since otherwise the school failure 
of the child becomes a penalty. If there were a reciprocal rela- 
tionship of the school and home, out-of-school assignments of 
children would be abolished, if for no other reason than that 
opportunity and responsibility of the family as an educating 
agent may be given just recognition. The argument that 
homework is necessary in order to cover the ground should 
be without force, because in setting up the school program it 
should be taken for granted that in the long run it is better 
preparation for life not to draw up requirements that necessi- 
tate working the child out-of-school hours. 

The significance of childhood lies in its being a period of 
growth. The body and the mind, two intertwined components 
of the personality, are in the process of being made. This pro- 
vides the opportunity of preparation for socialized maturity. 
The home and the school both make use of the power to in- 
fluence conduct that the prolonged human infancy period pro- 
vides, but their emphasis is different. In the school it is difficult 
to keep attention from concentrating on the leverage childhood 
offers for lifting the child to his prescribed levels of formal 
achievement. He fails if he does not in a given time arrive at 
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an arbitrarily chosen accomplishment. Thus, the school is con- 
stantly tempted to treat the child as a means to an end and to 
estimate its success by results that do not meet the genuine 
needs of the child or that even produce later problems for 
society. The child is looked upon as a pupil, a candidate for 
stimulations that will mold him into a product that fits well into 
the educational scheme. 

The teacher is often driven to be satisfied if the child carries 
on successfully the allotted program, with no concern as to 
what his inner emotional reaction may be to the tasks set before 
him. This is not the spirit of the best teacher, but it does 
describe the quality of much school instruction and the fleeting 
significance of much of the work of the schoolroom. 

A parent may take the same attitude towards the child, but 
it is not the natural thing to do. The father and mother are 
usually impelled to see the child in greater or lesser degree as 
a person. The inner responses, the subjective life, become of im- 
portance to the parent the more thoroughly he feels the rela- 
tionship existing between himself and his offspring. Even when 
the parent is chiefly attentive to the outward acts of his child, 
he is concerned because he assumes that this is the proper way 
of influencing the inner life. There are ordinarily no objective 
goals that are interpreted as in themselves final. Instead, atten- 
tion is fastened to the building of what is vaguely but with 
meaning spoken of as character. 

The school chiefly seeks to produce a social product, while 
the home, with much or little consciousness of the fact, tends 
towards emphasis upon building an individual. These two striv- 
ings are different in point of view but they need not be in con- 
flict. No one expects the school to become a family or to imitate 
the reactions that come out of close affectionate intimacy. The 
waste of the school at present, however, is its failure to recog- 
nize the value of this family attitude in the educational 
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development of the child. There is more meaning in this than 
that the school is constantly accepting shadow for substance 
because it is so disregarding of the emotional reactions of the 
child to its own processes. Even interest is exploited by skilled 
teachers to bring the child to prescribed attainment rather than 
to build an abiding eagerness for a certain sort of knowledge. 
Unfortunately, there is the greater mistake of using one or 
another form of pressure, ranging from punishment to com- 
petition, to make the child a docile assimilator of school mate- 
rial, and strangely enough this happens even when the theory 
of having the school fit the child is clung to tenaciously. Thus 
it is that pedagogical principles and school practices get so out 
of accord as to make public education a vast enterprise of social 
day dreaming. The insignificant contribution of the science of 
pediatrics to education illustrates this. No reputable educator 
will challenge the fact that the chief business of the child is 
through growth to develop into the healthiest, most vital 
organism possible. Yet the science which deals with the problems 
that this growth involves has little influence upon educational 
policy and the school program is developed by men and women 
whose interests are altogether different from the biologist or. 
the physician. If there were a way of tracing causations so that 
we could distribute the responsibility of the school for adult 
difficulties as well as for adult successes, the system of educa- 
tion that now exists would doubtless fundamentally change. It 
would appear, for example, more important that the child 
should be saved from nerve-tiring inhibitions and from feelings 
of incompetency than that he should be brought through certain 
formal accomplishment in a year’s time. The irony of the situa- 
tion is the fact that much of these requirements forced upon the 
child are, when looked at from the point of view of life prep- 
aration, trivial or even useless. A large portion of our mathe- 
matics and our English grammar, for example, as still taught, 
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illustrates how a multitude of children are put under strain to 
bring forth formal products that even the banker and the writer 
do not find worth keeping in memory. 

Not only should the family influence educational policy 
more than it does at present, but the significance of its own con- 
tribution should be more practically realized by both parent 
and teacher. The emotional setting, in so far as it is a product 
of social circumstances, is largely in the hands of the parent, 
and it has an abiding life significance. There is a sense in which 
the parent should think of himself as the first instructor under 
whose influence the child comes, a teacher who needs to be a 
coworker with those who later take up the special task of educa- 
tional responsibility in the school. Also the parent should see 
himself as a first-period instructor in building habits in accord 
with later need. Posture is an illustration of this, a personality 
trait of significance both for happiness and efficiency and one 
neglected in the home and even antagonized by the sitting and 
standing actually practised in the school. Even more funda- 
mental is the building of a wholesome socialized life attitude, 
given elementary form in the preschool life in the family as a 
basis for the later elaboration of school and college. 

The family cannot be institutionalized any more than it can 
be supplanted. The inability of the family to imitate the school 
must not cover up the value of the home as an educational 
agency either in the earliest years of childhood or throughout 
the period. Meanwhile, any tendency to allow the family to 
look to the schools to give it a parasitic relief from responsibility 
needs to be resisted. Instead the peculiar function of the family 
in the program of education should be respected not only by 
parents but by those who have the making and the administer- 
ing of our school policy. 





TWO EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS 


ELLSWORTH FARIS 
University of Chicago 


This discussion deals with the relation of the teacher to the 
community and to the children under instruction. It is hoped 
to offer a view not too unorthodox concerning two problems on 
which light could be thrown by an adequate sociology. Teachers 
like to speak freely and often find their freedom restricted. 
They like to have their pupils follow the highest moral ideals 
and are often disappointed. Are there any known sociological 
principles that will throw light on the nature of these two 
problems or that will aid in their practical solution? 


I 


We wish our children to be taught those things that we 
want them to know. We resent being compelled to send our 
children to teachers who will influence them in ways distasteful 
to us. Our laws permit a Roman Catholic parent to reject a 
secular school and choose a religious one so that the instruction 
imparted may be in accordance with his convictions. In Fascist 
Italy, in Bolshevik Russia, and in Nazi Germany every teacher 
must be loyal to an approved philosophy of life and govern- 
ment. This seems very foreign to American ways of thinking, 
but the difference is very slight and only a matter of degree, 
due, perhaps to the relatively peaceful conditions under which 
we yet live. 

Education at least in schools is for the purpose of transmit- 
ting to our children our social heritage. The school is a channel, 
an aqueduct through which our culture is transmitted to those 
who are to inherit it. Therefore what is taught in the schools 
is of vital concern to those who have set them up and who pay 
for carrying them on. If the teachers teach what the community 
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regards as unwholesome, the community cannot avoid protest 
and opposition. 

The content of the teaching is in the hands of professional 
men and women who are skilled to impart and who are repre- 
sentatives of that level of culture which the community has 
attained. The teacher is no private individual, free to say or to 
do anything he may choose according to his whim. He is a 
trusted public official, standing in some respect im loco parentis, 
trained at public expense, chosen for a public service, and main- 
tained at great financial sacrifice. The mores set limits to what 
he may appropriately do or say in his capacity as a teacher. 

It will probably not be questioned by any sociologist that the 
mores constitute an impersonal force, never clearly formulated, 
always appearing as true and right, not open to debate, and not 
to be consciously and purposefully set up or deliberately modi- 
fied. The mores change, but slowly and almost unconsciously. 
To offend against the mores is to ensure opposition and conflict. 
To argue that the mores are untenable and that the people who 
hold to them are illogical is to confess ignorance of a funda- 
mental sociological truth. A young teacher was interrupted in 
his remarks by a girl who objected that what he had said con- 
tradicted the Bible, and quoted the passage about woman being 
made from Adam’s rib. He answered in a sneering manner: 
“Nobody believes that stuff any more.” His biology was un- 
doubtedly sound, but his knowledge of the sociology of the 
mores was defective. He was sent to Coventry for the rest of 
the year and not asked to teach any more. 

The question of the freedom of the teacher and his obliga- 
tion to the community is one aspect of the question of the rela- 
‘tion of the individual to society. Even the university research 
professor is not an isolated individual responsible only to him- 
self. He is a favored and fortunate appointee, subsidized finan- 
cially so that he need do no economically productive labor, and 
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permitted to subsist on the surplus of the work of other men. 
His very freedom is a gift of society, a society which trusts him 
and expects some return on the investment they have made in 
training and sustaining him. 

For the individual apart from society is a meaningless 
abstraction. Human life is always essentially dramatic in the 
sense that we are assigned to roles which we are to play after 
the manner of characters on the stage. The role of a teacher is 
none the less a role because the lines are not written out in detail 
and formally agreed to, or the details of behavior minutely 
prescribed. As a member of the school system there are obliga- 
tions and duties as well as rights of self-expression and freedom. 
He who keeps in mind that he is the product of an institution 
and the beneficiary of society will be able to subordinate his 
private notions, however dear, to the public good and the public 
peace. However informal the expectation may be, the prestige 
of the office is a public trust. 

Nor does this principle imply any danger to truth nor any 
disloyalty which might be involved in its suppression. For 
truth, if it is fully known, can be proved. And if it is fully 
proved there is small danger that it will be rejected. Not truth, 
but unproved and unprovable opinion is the usual cause of con- 
flict. And we must confess that in social science the body of 
demonstrated truth is much smaller than the total of untested 
opinions. Those who are most zealous in the cause of academic 
freedom could do the cause no greater service than to insist on 
the validity of the distinction. 

The relation of the teacher to his community is, therefore, 
that of a representative whose function it is to induct the young 
into the social heritage which the community values. He need 
not be an average member, indeed, he may well be somewhat 
in advance of those who have chosen him. But he will not 
wisely scorn the mores. To do so is to invite trouble and to dis- 
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play at the same time an unfamiliarity with a sound sociological 
principle. 


II 


If now we turn to the relation of the teacher to the child, it 
would appear that the figure of the aqueduct is also appropriate 
here. For skill in figuring or reading does harm rather than 
good to the community unless the attitudes which the com- 
munity approves are also imparted and strengthened. We can- 
not avoid the ethical results in the process of education. The 
teacher is neither a preacher nor a social worker, but unless the 
school is able to transmit approved attitudes the nation will not 
prosper. Struggles between the state and the church in Italy, in 
Germany, in France, and other countries show the importance 
which is attached to the schools, especially the lower schools. 
In American experience the issues have never been formulated 
in opposition. Rather have the traditions that the school is to 
transmit remained unformulated, that is to say, “in the mores.” 
But we desire our children to adopt the moral and social views 
that we regard as important and valuable, and the school is 
expected to do its part and a very large part in making clear and 
definite and appealing the basic attitudes which are the founda- 
tion of good citizenship. 

That the task is partially accomplished, no one will deny; 
that it is done as well as it should be, no one will contend. Juve- 
nile delinquency is not to be laid wholly at the door of the 
school any more than it is to be charged up to the church or the 
family. But the school has its share of responsibility and much 
improvement needs to be made. Has sociology any contribu- 
tion to make to the analysis of the difficulty or the working out 
of a better method? 


It would seem that the theory of the primary group should 
be of value. For it is in those groups and associations, where 
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there is face-to-face association and codperation, a sense of the 
whole, and a conscious feeling of “we” that we may discover 
the specifically human qualities actually taking their rise. It 
| is as a member of a primary group that the virtues appear and 
become conscious, and it is from the members of the primary 
group that attitudes are taken over. Now it is an interesting 
fact that, while a child can hardly become a member of an adult 
group, the contrary is not true. An adult can become a bona fide - 
member of a group of children. And attitudes are tender plants 
and will grow only in a favorable climate. They cannot be 
forced. Severity is fatal and aloofness futile. It is necessary to 
form a primary group and to keep some measure of this rela- 
tion if the school is to succeed in this important function. Any 
procedure which alienates the teacher from the group or that 
tends to limit the relation to one of authority and external 
power results in clogging the aqueduct and impeding the trans- 
fer of the culture. 

In American kindergarten practice this relation is set up and 
maintained with the most fortunate results. Attitudes are 
recommended and accepted and the influence of the teacher is 
at a maximum. In the American high school there is a great 
contrast. Open hostility is not common; and rebellion, though 
not unknown, is not usual. The typical result is the externaliz- 
ing of the teacher, followed by the formation of primary groups 
composed exclusively of adolescents, often with a tradition at 
variance with that of the community and a minimum of access 
to the experience and judgment of the mature members of 
society of which they stand in need, but which they cannot have. 

The relative complacency of the public and the school au- 
thorities is due, perhaps, to the conviction of the inevitability 
of this break between old and young. The out-dated notions 
formulated in the days when the recapitulation theory of hu- 
man development was dominant still survive. The adolescent 
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is thought to be passing through a period of storm and stress 
when it is natural and inevitable that he should rebel against 
authority. But some sociologists at least are convinced that the 
cordial, close, and even intimate relation with which the teacher 
starts in the primary grades could be kept unbroken and would 
be unaltered if the nature of the primary group were clearly 
grasped and the discipline of the schools altered to correspond 
with this knowledge. 

But whether this is the key or not, there is surely a key to the 
difficulty. If it is not now known, then it should be discovered. 
There is hardly a more important problem in our American 
life. If we could have a single generation of children brought | 
up to know our mores and to adopt them there would be a new | 
nation, happier and better than we have known. Juvenile delin- 
quency has many and varied causes, but one important source 
which contributes to the unwanted result is the spiritual isola- 
tion between young people and their elders. It is the contention 
here that the break is artificial and not normal. It is not doubted 
that we are given the confidence and allegiance of the children 
to start with. It is uncontrovertible that we usually lose it to 
a large degree. It is arguable that the bond is never broken in 
the first instance by the child but rather by the erroneous pro- 
cedure of the adults. 

Whether we have found the solution is not so important. 
What is important is that the problem should be recognized as 
a problem. It is a problem for sociology and particularly for 
that branch of sociology known as Social Psychology. More 
investigation is needed before we can announce positive con- 
clusions or issue definite programs. But surely the question of 
the effective and beneficent discipline of our children in our 
schools is a practical problem of the highest importance and one 
towards which the sociologist should be expected to make a 
contribution. 


ON id 
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To fail to make the child know and accept the best ideals of 
his people is to deprive him of his rights. And just as the teacher 
who is limited in his freedom of expression feels that he has a 
right to protest, so the children who have been brought to 
withdraw from their elders or to rebel against them have a 
grievance none the less real because it was unconsciously in- 
flicted and unconsciously suffered. 

The children of preliterate people are more wisely reared 
than ours. The primary group attitude is always present and 
the channel of communication from old to young is ever open. 
The result is, at least in those most carefully studied on this 
point, that they can hardly be said to have a period of adoles- 
cence at all. Physical and sexual maturity is a matter of anatomy 
but adolescence is a stage between childhood and maturity. Pre- 
literates are so well integrated that the transition is from child- 
hood to the responsibilities and fellowship of the mature. The 
“young people” do not rebel against the elders because there 
are no “young people.” A boy who has been initiated into the 
society of men is no longer a boy but fully a man. And since 
the discipline of childhood is so kindly and so wise, there is an 
absence of the break which seems characteristic of all civilized 
societies. 

We have a much more difficult task than any primitive com- 
munity. They tend to dislike change and succeed in discourag- 
ing it. Yet much could be learned from a careful comparative 
study of their discipline. But whether we get the cue from pre- 
literates or whether we work it out by studying and experi- 
menting, it will, it is to be hoped, be recognized as a vitally 
important issue. 














THE PLACE OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES IN 
MODERN EDUCATION 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


The need for instruction regarding the processes and prob- 
lems of society has been evident to leading thmkers since the 
world has had philosophers. Plato made it the central idea in 
his theory of society, giving to it the first rank in good govern- 
ment. Thomas More and Francis Bacon regarded research and 
the dissemination of social knowledge as the keystones of their 
theories of Utopia. Comte and Spencer both insisted upon it, 
the essay on Education by the latter still serving as a classic in 
the support of this theme. C. S. Henry, one of the early educa- 
tional philosophers and statesmen of this country, insisted that 
knowledge and invention without social wisdom only made for 
the ultimate disintegration of civilization instead of for its 
advancement.’ The chief feature of Lester F. Ward’s system of 
sociology was his insistence that there can be no social progress 
without a system of socialized education. Charles A. Ellwood 
has contended for some thirty years that our present education 
is developed entirely too much from the standpoint of tech- 
nology and vocation and too little from that of social needs and 
social welfare.” 

The Great War made this truth evident even to the rule-of- 
thumb educators, for there we had a living example of the 
utilization of the vast technological resources of modern civil- 
ization against the very best ends of civilization itself and solely 
for the purpose of destroying millions of lives and billions of 
dollars worth of property in order that a few makers of muni- 


*C. S. Henry, Considerations on . . . Social Welfare and Social Progress (New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1861). 

* Charles A. Ellwood, Sociology and Modern Social Problems, (rev. ed. Social 
Problems and Sociology) (New York: American Book Company, 1932), Ch. XV. 
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tions, financiers, manufacturers, and foreign traders might make 
a profit out of the holocaust. Today we are paying still more 
severely than in 1914-1918 for this debauch of humanity, and 
even yet the people do not understand what is wrong with their 
civilization. If presidents, kings, diplomats, and congressmen 
know, they carefully conceal this knowledge from the public 
and do not allow it to take effect through legislation. Even 
while the temple of our civilization burns, the high priests at 
Washington, who have forgotten the religious creed of the 
common welfare, are still concerned with patches and pallia- 
tives, and especially with an attempt to pump water back into 
desiccated stocks as fast as it runs out. To argue the need for 
the teaching of the social sciences everywhere and to everybody 
in the face of such a situation could be necessary only in a 
civilization where in practice they had been utterly disregarded.° 


The basic defect in our educational theory and practice today 
is not that our teachers do not know how to teach (as poor as 
may be their technique), but that they do not know what to 
teach and that they are not always permitted to teach the facts 
of greatest social value when they do know them. In general, 
there are three great fields of subject matter that should be 
given adequate attention in every educational system. These are 
(1) vocational training, as a basis for economic and industrial 
efficiency and individual self-sufficiency, (2) general cultural 
training in such subjects as history, literature, philosophy, and 
science for the sake of an intelligent appreciation of the mean- 
ing of modern life and its processes, and (3) citizenship training 


31 do not know how much influence the poultry experts and other “brain trusters” 
who passed as social scientists have had with the present administration at Washing- 
ton, but I am unwilling to believe that the President’s program of bringing plenty 
by destroying crops and of relieving popular distress by a policy of raising prices 
on commodities to a speculative value level so as to save the watered stocks of the 
overcapitalized corporations originated in the minds of university professors—even 
of the grade of ability popular at Washington—until I have some proof that such 
is the case. 
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in the larger sense, which must be provided primarily through 
the social sciences.* Of these three the last is absolutely indis- 
pensable in a democracy. We must either meet this requirement 
adequately or abandon our historic attempt at self-government 
and join the band wagon of dictatorships.” Bad as they are, 
these dictatorships have come into existence quite frankly be- 
cause the masses in these countries had been so long mis- 
governed (due to the fact that they did not know how to govern 
themselves) that individual autocrats with definite policies and 
courage and force of character sufficient to disregard the in- 
competent masses had to step into the chaos and organize it as 
best they could—and, with the possible exception of the Russian 
autocracy, for their own advantage. There is no hope of ever 
restoring the system of self-government in these autocracies— 
or here for that matter—unless the people be prepared for self- 
rule by making an understanding of the processes and problems 
of their civilization the first and an effective requirement of 
their education in schools, home, church, community, state, and 
everywhere. 

This of course means the teaching of the content of the social 
sciences, by whatever name it may be called. We are faced 
immediately by the necessity of choosing between a domestic 
animal civilization, highly regimented and exploited, such as 
the dictatorships are setting up, and an intelligent self-regulat- 
ing culture, based on popular education in those items of knowl- 
edge which alone can make the latter type of civilization pos- 
sible. We should not play the ostrich act any longer. There is 
no instinct for self-government, nor any royal road to civic 


* See L. L. Bernard, “Vocational Factors in Democratic Education,” Publications 
of the American Sociological Society, 1919, XIV, pp. 185-188; also C. A. Ellwood, 
“The Fundamental Research in Educational Sociology,” The Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology, September, 1934. 

5 See Charles A. Ellwood, The Psychology of Human Society (New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company, 1925), pp. 250-259, for a fuller discussion of this 
subject. 
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competence. The people must earn their freedom from slavery 
and domestic animal status by hard study and sincerity of social 
ideals, or pay the penalty. 

All this implies that our present educational system does not 
give the instruction and training necessary to save the politico- 
social situation. Wherein lies the present educational defect? It 
is partly traditional and in large measure a matter of vested 
interest control. On the traditional side! we still value the cul- 
tural education of the dilettante above the practical training of 
the sciences, including the social sciences. We once laughed at 
the Chinese for their out-of-date classical type of education, 
but we also were at that very time repeating the aimless mathe- 
matics and logic of the Middle Ages and the classical languages 
and Greek mythology of the Renaissance, the finishing-school 
work in literature, modern language, and history prescribed for 
“sentlemen” and debutantes, at the expense of subjects tMat 
might have prepared our young people for life.. This type of 
education has not disappeared. Our colleges are still domi- 
nated administratively by men who believe that mental training 
for the specific adjustments of life can come out of the study 
of Greek and Latin grammar, that it is more important to cut 
up one frog in a laboratory than to dissect modern civilization, 
or whose occupational interests are tied up with the “literary” 
or “pure science” type of curriculum. The colleges thus con- 
trolled dominate the high-school curricula and render them 
sterile of almost all but general cultural and vocational values. 

And over and above all of these difficulties are the boards 
of trustees and boards of education who fear nothing else as 
much as a popular knowledge of what actually goes on in the 
industrial, financial, and political aspects of society. Many of 
these men, some of whom are notoriously corrupt, use every 
device to thwart any adequate teaching of the social sciences. 
Even where the social sciences are taught in name it is fre- 
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quently, if not generally, understood that the instructor must 
stick to “principles” and not meddle with “controversial issues.” 
A very large number of these teachers are, by training, associa- 
tion, or otherwise, in close sympathy with this point of view. It 
is not strange that under such a situation the vast majority of 
the teachers in the public schools are so ignorant of the “daily 
bread” of democratic self-rule that they cannot serve the cause 
of instruction in the fundamentals, even when they have the 
will to do so. Add to this more or less involuntary ignorance 
the fact that our modern schools of education defeat the primary 
end of popular education by requiring so many courses on 
“methods” of the students they are training to be teachers that 
they have little or no time to learn content courses of college 
grade in the social sciences, and the circle of disqualifying causes 
is complete. With such a system of education there can be no 
adequate training for democratic self-rule. 

But, if we could assume a society in which the masses appre- 
ciated the value of social-science education for their effective 
participation in public affairs and in which the actual present 
rulers of society would permit such instruction to be freely and 
fully given, what should be the nature of an effective education 
in the social sciences? It would, as now, be of three types: (1)“a 
description of present conditions and trends in society, (2) the 
teaching of desirable social ends and ideals necessary to correct 
such social maladjustments as we now have, and (3) a system 
of social technology which, if applied, might be expected to 
remedy existing maladjustments and realize valid social ends. 
Of these three phases of social science the descriptive side is now 
much the best developed. On the historical side, especially in the 
field of political history, we have gone far towards an under- 
standing of social relations in the past. We are now making 
good progress in unraveling the history of social and economic 
institutions. We are weakest, however, in a description of 
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present social life and institutions, just where we should be 
strongest.f Where the results of contemporary description are 
least offensive to prejudices and vested interests, such contem- 
porary description has been freest. In some phases of our life 
it has not been allowed to be made at all, or if it has been made, 
it has been, by one device or another, largely banned from the 
instructional system. 

The technological aspects of the social sciences have also been 
fairly well developed, especially in those fields where the tech- 
nologies can be utilized for material ends. But the technologies 
for the direct improvement of less material farms of human 
welfare still lag far behind. For example, the applied sciences 
of advertising, banking, merchandising, business organization, 
and “practical” politics are far better developed than those for 
the control of crime, the abolition of poverty, the raising of 
every normal person to economic, political, and personal com- 
petency, the art of good government, or city, rural, and national 
planning. But, most discouraging of all, we find that the best 
developed social technologies, such as advertising, finance, and 
“practical” politics, are used in the main for antisocial rather 
than for proper humanitarian ends. In this fact we have a close 
analogy to the misapplication of the wonderful modern develop- 
ments of technological processes in the physical and chemical 
sciences, much or most of the positive achievements of tech- 
nology there being used frequently for the injury rather than 
for the improvement of mankind. 

The facts stated in the preceding paragraph are now sufh- 
ciently generally recognized that I do not need to apologize for 
including them in this article. Why, then, does such a misuse 
of technological science obtain and persist in our society? 
Because, in the first place, our descriptive social science has not 
yet informed, or been allowed to inform, everybody, through 
the schools or other educational systems, of this misuse of the 
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technologies and of the sinister forces in our society which pro- 
mote their misuse for partisan, class, or other ill-advised ends. 
In the second place, we do not yet possess such a knowledge of 
wise social ends or objectives that, even if there were universal 
knowledge of the present misuse of technologies, we could 
develop and organize consistently an adequate plan of con- 
structive betterment for society. In the third place, we should 
need to develop a great deal more scientific technology than 
we now have in the social sciences in order to put a constructive 
and well-chosen plan of social betterment into action. The 
greatest of these three problems is that of the development of 
adequate and scientific social ends or objectives. With reference 
to this matter there is a great deal of prejudice. Two numer- 
ically important groups even deny the possibility or the legit- 
imacy of applying science to such problems. Let us examine this 
question briefly. 

There seem to be three ways of formulating social ends or 
objectives. One method is to discover them from tradition. 
This is the method used by the great historic religious philoso- 
phies of mankind. They find all legitimate social ends either 
taught or implied in a sacred literature or in a creed; and the 
more orthodox the religion is the less likely it is to tolerate 
social objectives arrived at scientifically. Where revelation is 
invoked as a sanction for stated social objectives, this source 
may be classed with tradition, since all respectable revelations 
are now traditional. A second source of posited social objectives 
may be called the moronic, since it is to be found in the current 
mores, as distinguished from tradition. The moronic school of 
sociologists are firm adherents of the descriptive phase of socio- 
logical science and they loudly and persistently declare that 
when we depart from description, that is, from the mores, we 
enter the field of speculation, which is not science at all. I take 
it that the proper answer to the moronic school is that their 
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contention is neither true nor to the point, but is hopelessly 
blinded by a moronic conception of things. By way of which 
contention I shall use an illustration which I employed more 
than fifteen years ago to enforce the same point.” 

An engineer, employed to build a bridge, would not use the 
descriptive method merely in determining what sort of bridge 
he would construct for any particular occasion. If he took the 
average or mean of all the bridges he knew and then made one 
to conform to this statistically descriptive generalization, there 
would be no guarantee whatever that his bridge would fit the 
river or carry the traffic load required. This is the moronic 
method of building bridges, comparable to the method of 
determining social objectives from a study of the mores. De- 
scriptive analysis would be useful in bridge building, for it 
would show the engineer what had already been done and give 
him many detailed hints for use in the present bridge. But the 
building of each bridge is a problem in invention, not merely 
in description, and the more unusual and difficult the new 
bridge is to build, the more it is a problem of projective instead 
of empirical invention.’ That is, it is a problem of the scientific 
integration of mathematical symbols in a legitimately logical 
manner, instead of in accurate description of concrete phe- 
nomena; i.e., the engineer must create an ideal of a bridge 
exactly adapted to meet the requirements of this particular river 
and of this particular traffic load, in the manner described in the 
article on invention cited herewith, before he can make a good 
bridge for the time and place out of material substances. 

I have taken this example of the engineer building a bridge 
instead of a sociologist building an institution, because it so 
happens that if ideals can be proved legitimate necessities to 
engineers they may the more readily become respectable (for 


® See “The Objective Viewpoint in Sociology,” American Journal of Sociology, 
XXV, 1919, pp. 298-325. 
7 See L. L. Bernard, “Invention and Social Progress,” Ibid., July, 1923. 
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they are not now respectable! ) among sociologists. No one will 
deny that the engineer is strictly scientific in following the 
method here described in building his bridge, although he is 
not a “pure” scientist. In fact, it seems that “pure” science is 
never worth much until it becomes contaminated with practice 
or application. This is a fact that all the great scientists have 
recognized, I believe. The engineer is as much an idealist as 
the social scientist. But all ideals, to be of any value in practice, 
must be built upon the logic of science, must in fact be true 
projective inventions, and not mere moronic or traditional 
deductions from popular beliefs and customs. The conclusion is 
that the projection of social objectives or ends can be as scientific 
as any other production of science, but it is of course the most 
difficult and abstract of all scientific processes. 

But there still remains a serious problem for the social 
scientist and for the educator. Suppose we have solved the 
problem of formulating legitimate social objectives. How can 
we get them adopted and put into practice by the people? That 
is peculiarly the task of the teacher and of other educational 
agencies. The social and educational psychologists can supply 
the educator with the method for this educational process. In 
fact, few phases of social technology are now better known, or 
more frequently misused, than that of conditioning in the sub- 
ject any sort of desired response, good or bad. Once it is made 
clear to the masses of mankind that they have much to gain 
by adopting the social-welfare ends derived and proposed by 
the social scientists they will immediately suppress all lying 
propaganda for other ends and adopt those promoting their 
own interests. But it is impossible to convince the masses until 
there is at least as much freedom for the expression of scientific 
facts as there now is for the promulgation of lying propaganda. 
This, too, is a problem which can be solved only with the aid of 
social science. Space is lacking for the presentation of such a 
concrete program for social-science education as might be rea- 
sonably expected to accomplish the ends set forth here. This 
analysis will be offered elsewhere. 





RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN EDUCA- 
TIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of "THE JOURNAL may be of the great- 
est possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor 
of this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current 
research projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in fields of interest kindred to educational sociology. Corre- 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


N. E. A. RESEARCHES, JANUARY TO JUNE, 1935 

Of great interest to educational sociologists are the publica- 
tions of the Research Division of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, issued from January to June 1935° 

“Education stands at the threshold of a period of reconstruc- 
tion. It will not suffice to rebuild what has been destroyed—to 
regain what has been lost. Fundamental changes must be intro- 
duced so that the school may have a vital part in the social and 
economic readjustments now in progress.”? This quotation is 
from the foreword of the January Research Bulletin which 
deals with one phase of the problem of reconstruction—the 
provision of suitable schoolhousing facilities. Entitled “The 
Nation’s School Building Needs,” this issue gives a general 
overview of the school building situation at the present time, 
and points out the unusual opportunity that school building 
construction offers to stimulate economic recovery through 
permanent and socially desirable public-works projects. 

Another problem of educational reconstruction is restoring 
the compensation of teachers to a professional basis. The find- 
ings of the March Research Bulletin show a continuing decrease 
in the salaries paid in most city school systems. This survey of 
the salaries of school employees for the school year 1934-1935 
is the seventh biennial report issued, and presents data on 


1 This statement has been furnished through the courtesy of Dr. William G. Carr, 
Director, Research Division, National Education Association. 
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almost 400,000 school employees in 1,989 cities. The facts in 
it should form the basis for State and local studies to develop 
adequate and equitable salary schedules for teachers. 

A third phase of educational recovery is that of improving 
and vitalizing the curriculum, and of preparing individuals for 
complete living. Social-economic education must be recognized 
as an essential part of the educational program. Some schools 
and school systems have developed noteworthy programs of 
social and civic training. As a first step in the direction of pro- 
viding a central finding-list of such schools, a report has been 
prepared by the Research Division for the Committee on Social- 
Economic Goals of America (Fred J. Kelly, chairman) and 
simultaneously issued as the May Research Bulletin. In order 
to secure an overview of present practices, the bibliographic 
method was followed. The report therefore consists of a de- 
scriptive bibliography of social-economic education in 170 
schools and school systems, 1928-1935. 

In November, 1934, the Research Division issued a series 
of statements describing briefly the school revenue and appor- 
tionment systems of ten States through June, 1934. In January, 
1935, a second pamphlet appeared describing the systems of 
financing public elementary- and secondary-school systems in 
fifteen additional States. This series entitled “School Finance 
Systems” is prepared with the codperation of authorities on 
school finance in several States. 

The Research Division has also continued to codperate in an 
editorial and consultative capacity with regard to the publica- 
tions of certain departments of the National Education Associa- 
tion. Current issues of the Review of Educational Research pub- 
lished by the American Educational Research Association com- 
prise these titles: 

1. “Psychology and Methods in the High School and Col- 

lege.” Vol. 4, No. 5, December, 1934. 
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2. “Special Methods and Psychology of the Elementary 
School Subjects.” Vol. 5, No. 1, February, 1935. 

3. “Finance and Business Administration.” Vol. 5, No. 2, 
April, 1935. 

The Thirteenth Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence entitled “Social Change and Education” was issued in 
February. It recognizes a need for a presentation of social 
thinking that will help bridge the gap between theoretical dis- 
cussions of society and the practical demands of the classroom. 
The yearbook is therefore neither a treatise on sociology nor an 
outline of a social-studies curriculum. The first seven chapters 
review the nature of recent social trends and summarize the 
efforts of society to adjust to change. The other eight chapters 
point out some of the implications for education of social and 
enonomic adjustments. 

The Educational Research Service, maintained by the Re- 
search Division and the Department of Superintendence, has 
issued these circulars in 1935: 

1. “Education Discussed in Lay Magazines,” Circulars Nos. 1 and 
4, 1935. These two summaries of articles in noneducational magazines 
cover the period from December 1, 1934, to April 1, 1935. 

2. “Teachers’ Salaries in Suburban School Systems, 1934-35.’ 
Circular No. 2, March, 1935. The larger part of the circular consists 
of a detailed tabulation reporting on median salaries and certain other 
statistics, for all cities in the forty-six metropolitan districts on which 
the figures are available. Table 2 gives corresponding information for 
nonsuburban school systems in cities below 100,000 in population which 
subscribe to the Educational Research Service. 

3. “State School Legislation, 1934.” Circular No. 3, 1935. This 
circular is a digest of legislation arranged according to nine topics. 

4. “Recent Trends in Public Educational Expenditures and Other 
Governmental Expenditures.” Circular No. 5, April, 1935. This cir- 
cular brings together certain recent findings concerning expenditures 
for public education and the combined expenditures for other govern- 
mental services. 
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Case Studies in the Psychopathology of Crime, by Ben Karp- 
MAN. Washington: Mental Science Publishing Company, 


1933, 1,042 pages. 

This unusual volume contains a detailed history and analysis of five 
cases of psychotic criminals. ‘The author feels that while we know much 
as to “how” crimes are committed, we know little as to “why” they are 
committed, know little of the inner mental life of the criminal that pro- 
vides the dynamic for his career. The author feels, further, that much of 
what we think we know is erroneous, having been built upon superficial 
interviews and histories which have failed to penetrate the verbal de- 
fenses of the criminal. He believes one corrective for this situation to lie 
in detailed psychogenetic studies of individual criminals. The material 
presented is a step in this direction. The studies, presented in wholly 
nontechnical language, and with a minimum of interpretation by the 
author, are excellent source material for students of delinquency and 
crime. A second volume, The Individual Criminal, is to follow, which 
will deal with the same materials in an analytic fashion. 


Self-Measurement Projects in Group Guidance, A Laboratory 
Course for Pupils in the Study of Individual Differences, by 


Ricuarp D. Auten. New York: Inor Publishing Company, 


1934, 274 pages. 

As Volume III of the Inor Group-Guidance Series, this book will 
serve as an excellent manual for counselors and teachers in a relatively 
new and basic phase of secondary education. The author’s contribution 
to the philosophy and practice of guidance in public-school education is 
well known. After succinctly setting forth the advantages of self-meas- 
urement as a group-guidance technique, Dr. Allen develops sixty-three 
projects appropriate for junior- and senior-high-school pupils. Details 
of procedure for each project are outlined under the following head- 
ings: preparation of the counselor, suggestions for motivation, adminis- 
tration of the test, issues and implications, possible by-products. 


European Policies of Financing Public Educational Institutions, 
by FLETCHER Harper Swirt. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Publications in Education, Vol. 8, No. 2, Czechoslo- 
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vakia, pp. 181-250; No. 3, Austria, pp. 251-344; 1934. 


Professor Swift’s series of monographs constitutes an authoritative 
and timely contribution bearing on one of the major problems of educa- 
tion everywhere and at all levels. Thus far, reports on France, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Austria have been issued, to be followed by others on Eng- 
land and Germany. Teachers will find the data on salary schedules, 
living subsidies, promotions, and pensions of special interest. Superin- 
tendents will be interested in the distribution of enrollment and budget 
through various divisions of the school system. Board members will be 
concerned with sources of schoot funds. Educators, intent on an equable 
spread of school opportunities, will learn how centralized aid and super- 
vision are balanced with local support and administration. Students of 
comparative education value these studies highly both for their brief 
introductory statements on the organization and special problems of the 
system, and for the exact data on school finance, which determine to a 
certain degree the effectiveness of each educational system. 


Human Sex Anatomy, by Rosert Latou Dickinson. Balti- 
more: The Williams and Wilkins Co., 1933, 145 pages. 


An atlas of human sex anatomy, containing 175 figures with accom- 
panying summary text, and covering the entire anatomy of sex and 
reproduction. Based upon a large number of clinical examinations and 
measurements, this volume is the first authoritative work in its field and 
should take its place among the classics of anatomy. It will prove in- 
dispensable not only to the physician who specializes in genito-urinary 
practice, but also to physicians and psychiatrists who deal with marital 
maladjustments. 


Human Exploitation, by Norman Tuomas. New York: Fred- 
ericks A. Stokes Company, 1934, 402 pages. 

The book is an extensive, rather than intensive, study of the way the 
profit motive works in the United States. It is a story of the exploitation 
of farmers, workers, and the general consumer. It is a vivid presentation 
of the waste of invaluable human and material resources. The book also 
includes a brief though comprehensive treatment of the child-labor 
question and of discrimination against the Negro. 

Aids to Historical Research, by Joun Martin Vincent. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 1934, 173 pages. 
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This volume is modeled on the author’s Historical Research published 
in 1912 and reprinted in 1929. The new book is half the size of the old 
and therefore treats in rather summary fashion the problem of historical 
research, directing attention, as the title indicates, to the various auxiliary 
sciences such as diplomatics, palaeography, heraldry,and geography. The 
volume opens with a short chapter defining history and closes with a 
chapter on historical evidence. It forms one of the volumes in the Cen- 
tury Historical series and is undoubtedly designed as a companion volume 
to Dow, Principles of a Note System for Historical Studies. 


Measurement in Radio, by Freperick H. Lumtey. Colum- 
bus: Ohio State University, 1934, 318 pages. 


This book is to the student of radio listening what Rodert’s Rules of 
Order is to the parliamentarian. One important exception should be 
noted—Measurement in Radio does not pretend to the finality of par- 
liamentary procedure. That is well as the book makes clear that meas- 
urement in radio is complex and has no precedents or conventional 
procedure that warrant final pronouncements. 

Measurement in Radio represents an immense amount of fact find- 
ing and, what is even more important, interpretation. The author 
wisely makes clear the distinction between the purposes of educators 
and of advertisers in broadcast surveys. The book is replete with ac- 
counts of the different survey methods and is conspicuously candid in 
admitting the need of additional methods of measuring listeners’ reac- 
tions. The necessity of further research in determining the effects of 
different kinds of programs is clearly presented and the desirability of 
comparative studies related to radio listening, reading, discussion, face- 
to-person lecturing, and personally guided study is obvious. Measure- 
ment in Radio deserves a high place in the library of every serious 
student of radio. 


Introduction to Rural Sociology (revised edition), by CHARLEs 
RussELL Horrer. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 
1934, xiv-+ 500 pages. 

In this revision of the original text published in 1930, the author 
has made wide use of recent studies and developments in rural life. 
Organizations for rural children and youth, health, recreation, and 
adult-education agencies, and institutions such as the family, the 
church, and local government are presented both in terms of present 
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programs and of potentialities. Study questions and well-selected bib- 
liographies are included. This book is of value both as a text and as a 
source book for all interested in the rural community. 


A History of National Socialism, by Konrap Herpen. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1934, 438 pages. 


An authoritative and objective study of the background of German 
Fascism by one who has been a close observer of the movement from 
its very beginning—first as a student at the University of Munich 
during the years of 1920-1923 and finally as correspondent of The 
Frankfurter Zeitung up to 1930, stationed both at Munich and Berlin. 
The book was originally published in Germany in 1932 but was 
brought up-to-date for the American edition in September 1934. 


Principles of Sociology, by FREDERICK C. LuMLEy. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1935, 461+xiii pages. 


This is an extensive revision of the author’s earlier textbook. ‘The 
plan of the book is shown in the definition of sociology as “the scien- 
tific study of social relationships, their variety, their forms, whatever 
affects them and whatever they affect.” It is divided into four major 
sections: the approach, social processes, social organizations, and social 
change and social control. 

It is clear in organization, rich in source material and pertinent 
illustrations, and concise and fluid in style. 


Tests and Measurements in the Social Sciences, by TRuMaN L. 
KeELLEY anpD A. C. Krey. New York: Charles Scribner’s 


Sons, 1934. 


Students of the social sciences are obviously not pleased with the 
progress of measurement in this field as compared with that in other 
fields. So inadequate were the tests that had been constructed, that the 
committee authorized the construction of new instruments for meas- 
uring student progress in the social sciences. The volume under review 
gives a careful description and appraisal of these tests. 

While this report on tests and measurements has merit in the data 
assembled and analyzed, one cannot but regret that a larger fund was 
not available to make possible the construction of more acceptable 
instruments of measurement for the nonfactual objectives of the social 
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studies based on controlled experimental procedures. Progress has been 
made at least in the degree that earlier conclusions regarding the utility 
of new-type tests have been abandoned. 
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